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HOW TO RAISE THE STANDARD OF LITERARY APPRECIATION IN HIGH 

SCHOOLS 



By Mabion L. Horton, Librarian, Fremont High School, Oakland, Cal. 



We sometimes think that no American 
children have the literary taste of the 
boys and girls in Kenneth Grahame's 
"Golden age." You remember they had 
their specialties in knowledge that seemed 
simply uncanny to their elders. 

Possibly American high school students 
are more reticent about their enthusiasms. 
But I know one high school quite common- 
place in its curriculum and student body 
where a Baconian, a believer in the fourth 
dimension, a paleontologist, a student of 
Anglo-Saxon law, a socialist, and a dozen 
other boys and girls haunt the library after 
school to discuss their pet theories and 
read everything on their own subjects that 
the librarian can borrow from the city li- 
brary or fetch . from the university. I 
cannot remember that the Baconian ever 
convinced anyone and the socialist and the 
paleontologist never made converts, but 
their hobbies half amused and half con- 
vinced the other students, while their 
knowledge grew by what it fed on, until 
they were almost omniscient in their own 
fields. Each student has some interest 
and there is nothing in all the world more 
wonderful than to find the interest and 
relate it to literature. 

The most obvious way of inducing good 
reading is to require it as a part of some 
course. English teachers realize that the 
work cannot be done entirely in class and 
are laying great stress on supplemental or 
outside reading. The books chosen are 
sometimes closely connected with the work 
of the department, sometimes purely for 
recreation. Some of the printed lists is- 
sued by associations or by the city school 
department are most amusing in their 
broad inclusion. Their aim to meet the 
need of any school and any child ends by 
ranging from Mrs. Wiggs and Freckles to 
Walter Pater. Better results can be se- 



cured by making a list for the special 
school, adapted to the age and environ- 
ment of each class. This may be made by 
teacher or by librarian, but preferably by 
both. 

My own preference is for a distinct list 
of thirty or fifty books for each semester, 
classified by form, perhaps ten books of 
travel or adventure, ten of fiction, ten of 
poetry or plays and five biographies. Then 
the teacher may require each student to 
read any one of the biographies or any 
one of the books of travel, according to 
the needs of the class. It is really a per- 
fect reconciliation of the problem of free 
will and predestination, for the student 
can choose, and yet there is a standard of 
style and content behind each book placed 
on the list. The standard need not be 
lowered to the grade of the books that boys 
and girls read outside of school. Since 
the reading of one or two books is part of 
the semester's work, it is not necessary 
to make it too easy. If the books are in 
the library, and their reading is required, 
any good teacher or librarian can make 
the reading attractive. Of course if "Cin- 
derella Jane" and "Just David" stand be- 
side "David Copperfield" in the sophomore 
reading list, "Cinderella Jane" in her gay 
cover, with large type and wide margins, 
will be preferred to "Copperfield" in a 
depressing two volume edition, with a 
textbook cover, a long introduction and 
footnotes and fine print. But books like 
"Laddie" and "Pollyanna" should not be 
put on the required reading list. We do 
not need to draw attention to them in the 
hope of leading children slowly upward 
and onward. They will plunge headlong 
into real literature if they see other people 
enjoying it. In the elementary schools of 
New York state a certificate is given to 
each student who has read fifty books on 
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the list made by the school library division 
of the state education department. 

Book notes written by their friends and 
filed in the catalog will be more tempting 
to high school students than any recom- 
mendation of teacher or librarian. Here is 
a student's annotation: "If you who read 
this story want to read a sad, beautiful 
tale, read 'King Lear.' You will love and 
pity Cordelia as long as you live. To 
write out all I want to say about this 
would take a whole book. All I can say 
is 'Read this book.' " 

Quoted in the Bulletin of the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh is one of more liter- 
ary merit: "Listen, boys and girls, too. 
Read 'Tales from Shakespeare' and you 
will not be sorry. Among the stories in 
it is 'The Tempest,' which is about a girl 
and her father. She had never seen an- 
other man but her father. One day a man 
came and — well, if you want to know what 
happened go to the library and ask for 
'Tales from Shakespeare,' by Charles and 
Mary Lamb." 

There is something spontaneous in these 
annotations that the librarian's notes do 
not always have. 

Of course most of us cannot afford to 
circulate beautiful illustrated editions, 
but we can have clear type and attractive 
binding in the books to be taken home, 
and a slowly growing collection of copies 
with entrancing pictures, not locked away 
for the occasional visitor's inspection, but 
ready always for loving use. These are 
even more attractive when they are the 
gift of some class, whose members point 
proudly to the bookplate inscribed with 
their names and feel a glow of pride in 
the volume much greater than in any pur- 
chased from an impersonal book fund. 

Pictures posted on the bulletin board 
with suggestive lists have varying results. 
It seems a mistake to me to spend much 
time in preparing these. Some of the ar- 
tistic gems make no appeal whatever, 
while others with no apparent reason are 
an instant success and are recalled by the 
students months afterward. Here the 
teacher can help the librarian, not only by 



keeping her informed of the timely topics 
in the classroom but also by being re- 
sponsible for a bulletin board for her de- 
partment on which the pictures are 
changed each week. If the students help 
in planning and posting these the results 
are still better. I remember one fetching 
exhibit of illustrations for Greek myths 
made by a freshman English class, who 
had chosen their favorite stories and 
drawn pictures or cut figures from maga- 
zines and combined them into marvelous 
designs. The whole school was fascinated 
by the pictures and there was a special 
run on the books that told the story of 
Hero and Leander. The picture of her 
tower was so mysterious and the lovers 
dead upon the shore so heartbreaking that 
everyone wanted to read the story. 

Literary clubs are a wonderful incen- 
tive to good reading. Of course, the high 
school age is the best of all ages for club 
forming, and elections and office holding 
are a joy in themselves without the added 
delight of a definite object. In one club 
the object was stated in the constitution: 
"To educate our minds by reading, for 'a 
good book is the precious life-blood of a 
master-spirit, embalmed and treasured up 
on purpose to a life beyond life.' " 

It is astonishing how wide is the read- 
ing of the girls in the poetry clubs (they 
are all girls there!) and how acute their 
criticism is. A program planned for fort- 
nightly meetings through the school year 
covers much good literature and the libra- 
rian or teacher needs only to suggest the 
subjects, while the girls report on the 
books read. Art and travel are fascinat- 
ing subjects and inexhaustible, when liter- 
ature and history are woven into the pro- 
gram. Boys enjoy these, too; they revel 
in anything definite that they can expound 
to their hearers. The most picturesque 
example of this is found in the "Hat club" 
in one of the branches of the New York 
Public Library, where the boys draw from 
a hat a subject written on a slip of paper 
and discourse upon It for five minutes 
without preparation. 

Probably the guidance given in literary 
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clubs and required reading lists has more 
direct results, but there is still greater 
opportunity in conversation with each boy 
and girl who asks for a good book to read. 
After all, it is personal interest that makes 
the work successful. 

In Arthur Christopher Benson's memoir 
of Hugh Benson he describes a droll habit 
of his brother in nursery days. He would 
lock up his treasures in a box . . . unfas- 



tening it . . . and locking it again, in a way 
to provoke the most intense curiosity. 

The high school librarian's psychological 
principle is the same. She unlocks her 
box of treasures with delight in its con- 
tents and delight in provoking curiosity, 
but the boys and girls find more than a 
temporary glamour in the books they 
learn to appreciate. 



ORGANIZING A NEW HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 
By Clara E. Howard, Librarian, Schenley High School, Pittsburgh 



Soon after the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh was opened to the public in 
1895, small collections of books were lent 
to schools from the general collection. In 
1898 part of the book fund was set aside 
for a special collection for school use and 
a Schools division was definitely estab- 
lished as a part of the Children's depart- 
ment. Books are now lent to any school, 
public or private, within the city, for any 
time within the school year, and all mes- 
senger service is provided by the library. 

Library work with schools in Pittsburgh 
is becoming more and more specialized, 
owing to the very rapid growth in high 
school equipment, the development of the 
vocational school idea and its varied ap- 
plication in elementary and high schools 
(both of which include evening schools), 
and the opening of the continuation 
schools required by the new state child 
labor law. Thus is created a demand for 
more and better trained library service. 
The opportunity for close cooperation be- 
tween the library and the school is unique, 
and if sufficient funds can be provided the 
two can work together most effectively. 
The superintendent of schools, the princi- 
pals and teachers are in strong sympathy 
with the work and are anxious to assist 
in every possible way. 

Within recent years, special emphasis 
has been laid upon the extension of the 



use of books within the high schools. Col- 
lections on special subjects have been 
sent to teachers in many high schools, 
but the first definite step toward library 
rooms within school buildings was the 
opening of a deposit station in the Fifth 
Avenue High School in 1915, in charge of 
a trained children's librarian who was 
equally fitted for general library work. 

This station has been open two days 
a week from 3 p.m. to 4:30 during the 
school year, the room being available only 
after school hours. It does not give suf- 
ficient service, but serves as a direct point 
of contact between the library and the 
teachers and pupils. It continues to be 
supplemented by classroom collections. 

Early in 1916 a plan of cooperation be- 
tween the Pittsburgh Board of Education 
and the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 
was prepared and the Schenley High 
School Library is the first library to be 
established under this new system of ad- 
ministration. 

The terms of agreement between the li- 
brary and the Board of Education are, 
briefly, as follows: 

School libraries to be administered by 
teacher-librarians under supervision of the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh through 
its Schools division. 

The teacher-librarians and assistants to 
be recommended by the Carnegie Library, 
appointed and paid by the Board of Edu- 



